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fore the unfortunate youth, Thomas Chat- 
terton, astonished the world. We here give 
an architectural representation of the 
venerable fabric, as proposed to be restored 
by Messrs. Britton and, Hoskin. The 
, ome style of its architecture is consi- 
ered to be replete with beauty. 

Our first cut offers a view of it from the 

south-east, representing the tall and nar- 
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row south transept, with its aisles, win 

dows, highly carved flying and attached 
buttresses, perforated, parapets and purfled 
pinnacles. ‘The south porch of two stories, 
and newly designed staircase turret; the 
flying buttresses, the bold and finely pro- 
portioned octagonal pinnacles at the angles 
of the tower; and rising from among them 
the lofty and graceful spire. The existing 
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portion of the spire is not more than one Strasburg, Lichfield, Norwich, and Salis- 
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ofa protestant church. If not equal to 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and King’s 
College, Cambri it will be found to 
surpass most of the cathedrals and large 
churches in our own and foreign countries 
in sculptured ornament. The finely 
moulded and shafted pillars will be noticed 
with the arches to the aisles, and the pa- 
nelled walls above them, in the situation of 
the triforium of the large cathedrals. Over 
this trellised wall, is a series of clerestory 
windows of large dimensions, and of fine 
forms and proportions, with mullions and 
tracing. These, it is a were ori- 
ginally filled with stained glass, casting a 
“dim religious light” over the whole. 
Connecting, and apparently tying to- 
gether, the side walls, is a round vaulted 
ceiling, profusely adorned with intertwin- 
ing moulded ribs, foliated tracery and 
rich bosses spreading over the whole. In 
the view presented by the engraving, we 
look through a beautiful aisle full of noble 
architectural effects. Were the painted 
glass replaced, the effect of the whole 
would indeed be sublime. 





MISS MARTINEAU’S FURTHER EVI- 
DENCE IN FAVOUR OF MESME- 
RISM. 


Besides her own case, Miss Martineau, 
in a second letter, brings forward that of a 
female atthe age of nineteen. her landla- 
dy’s niece, a person of intelligence and un- 
blemished character, who has profited by 
mesmerism; and Miss Martineau, says of 
her, “I will add that no wonders of mes- 
merism could be greater than that a person 
of such character, age, and position should 
be able, for a Jong succession of weeks, to 
do and say things, every evening, unlike 
her ordinary. sayings and dvings, to tell 
things out of the scope of her ordinary 
knowledge, and to command her counte- 
nance and demeanour, so that no fear, no 
mirth, no anger, no doubt, should ever once 
make her move a muscle, or change co- 
lour, or swerve for one instant from the 
consistency of her assertions and denials on 
matters of fact or opinion. I am certain 
that it is not in human nature to keep up 
for seven weeks, without slip or trip, a 
series of deceptions so multifarious; and I 
should say so of a perfect s Tr, aS con- 
fidently as I say it of this girl, whom I 
know to be incapable of deceptian.” 

Her case she then describes in the fol- 
lowing words, Some of the facts stated 
are startling in the extreme. 

“My mesmerist and I were taken by 
surprise by the occurrence of this case. 
My friend’s maid told her, on the Ist of 
October, that J. (our subject) had been 
suffering so much the day before, from pain 
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in the head and inflamed eye, that she ~ 
maid) had mesmerised her; that J. had 
gone off into the deep sleep in five minutes, 
and had slept for twenty minutes, when 
her aunt, in alarm, had desired that she 
should be awakened. J. found herself not 
only relieved from pain, but able to eat and 
sleep, and to set about her business the 
next day with a relish and vigour quite 
unusual. My friend saw at once what an 
opportunity might here offer for improving 
the girl’s infirm health, and for obtainin 
light as to the state and management o' 
my case, then advancing well, but still a 
subject of anxiety. 

«J. had for six years been subject to fre 
quent severe pain in the left temple, and 
perpetually recurring in ion of the 
eyes, with much disorder besides. She is 
active and stirring in her habits, patient 
and cheerful in i and disposed to 
make the least, rather than the most,‘of 
her complaints. She had, during these six 
years, been under the care of several doc- 
tors, and was at one time a patient at the 
Eye Infirmary at Newcastle; and the se- 
veretreatment she has un is melan- 
choly to think of, when most of it appears 
to have been almost or entirely in vain. 
She herself assi in the trance, a struc- 
tural defect as the cause of her ailments, 
which will prevent their ever being entirely 
removed; but from the beginning of the 
mesmeric treatment, her health and looks 
have so greatly improved, that her acquain- 
tances in the neighbourhood stop her to 
ask how it is that her appearance is so 
amended. There was in her case certainly 
no ‘imagination to begin with,’ for she was 
wholly ignorant of mesmerism. 

“We eg spe 2 that, if pos- 
sible, there should be one case of which no 
one could honestly say that the sleeping 
and waking mind were mixed. Our object 
has been, thus far, completely attained— 
one harmless exception only having oc- 
curred. This was when, speaking of the 
nature and destiny of man, an idea which 
she ‘had heard in church’ intruded. itself 
among some otherwise deceived, and trou- 
bled her by the admixture. On that occa- 
sion, she remarked afterwards, that she 
had been dreaming, and, she thought, talk- 
ing of the soul and the day of judgment. 
This is the only instance of her retainin 
any trace of anything being said or done 
in the trance. Her surprise on two or 
three occasions at finding herself, on awak~ 
ing, in a different chair from the one she 
went to sleep in, must show her that she 
has walked; but we have every evidence, 
from her tion of what we say to her, 
and from her ignorance of things of which 
she had previously informed us, that the 
time of her mesmeric is afterwards 
an absolute blank to her. I asked her one 
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evening lately, when she was in the deep 
sleep, what she would think of my pub- 
lishing an account of her experience with 
my own—whether she should be vexed by 
it. She replied that she should like it very 
much; she hoped ee would let her 
know of it, and show it to her— for thotgh 
she remembered when asleep everything 
she had thought when asleep before, she 
could not keep any of it till she awoke. It 
was all regularly ‘blown away.’ But if it 
was printed she should know: and she 
should like that. 

“To preserve this unconsciousness as 
long as possible, we have admitted no per- 
son whatever at our séances, from the first 
day till now, who could speak to her on 
the subject. We shut out our maids at 
once; and we two have been the constant 
witnesses, with a visitor now and then, to 
the number of about twelve in the whole. 

“Tt is a memorable moment when one 
first hears the monosyllable, which tells 
that the true mesmeric trance has begun.— 
‘ Are you asleep?’ ‘Yes.’ It is crossing 
the threshold of a new region of observation 
of human nature. Then it goes on—‘ How 
long shall you sleep?’ ‘Half an hour.’ 
‘Shall you wake of yourself, or shall I 
wake you?’ ‘I shall wake of myself.’ And 
so she did to a second—no clock or watch 
being near, but the watch in my hand. 
For some weeks she could always see the 
time, and foretell her own waking; but of 
late, in manifesting some new capabilities, 
she has lost much of this. 

Nothing can induce her to say a word on 
a matter she is not perfectly sure of. She 
solemnly shakes her head, saying, ‘ I won’t 
guess—it won’t do to guess.’ And some- 
times, appealingly, ‘I would tell you if I 
could.’ ‘T’ll try to see.’ ‘I'll do all I can,’ 
&c. When sure of her point, nothing can 
move her from her declarations, Night 
after night, week after week, she sticks to 
her decisions, strangely enough sometimes, 
as it appears to us; but we are not aware 
of her ever yet having been mistaken on 
an point on which she has declared her- 
self.” 

From what follows it would seem that 
superhuman intelligence is believed by 
Miss Martineau to be possessed by the 
mesmersied patient. 

* Tt soon became evident that one of her 
strongest powers was the discernment of 
disease, its condition and remedies. She 
cleared up her own case first, prescribing 
for herself very fluently. It was curious 
to see, on her awaking, the deference 
and obedience with which she received 
from us the prescriptions with which she 
herself had just furnished us. They suc- 
ceeded; and so did similar efforts on my 
behalf. I cannot here detail the wonderful 
accuracy with which she related, without 


any possible knowledge of my life ten and 
twenty years ago, the circumstances of the 
origin and progress of my ill-health, of the 
unavailing use of medical treatment for 
five years, and the operation of mesmerism 
upon it of late. One little fact will serve 
our present purpose better. Soon after 
she was first mesmerised, I was undergoing 
my final severance from opiates—a serious 
matter to one who had depended so long 
and so desperately upon them. As I have 
said, I got through the day pretty well; 
but the nights were intolerable, from pains 
to nervous irritations, which made it im- 
possible to rest for two minutes together. 
After four such nights, I believe my mes- 
merist’s fortitude and my own would have 
given way together, and we should have 
brought the laudanum bottle to light again, 
but for the bright idea, ‘Let us ask J!’ 
She said at once what my sufferings had 
been, and declared that I should sleep more 
and more by degrees, if I took—what was 
as contrary to her own ordinary ideas of 
what is right and rational as to mine—ale 
at dinner, and half a wine-glass full of 
brandy in water at night. I refused the 
prescription till remitided—* Remember, 
she has never been wrong.’ I obeyed; the 
fact being kept secret between us two, in 
order to try, every evening, J’s knowled, 
and opinion. She always spoke and ad- 
vised, in a confident familiarity with inci- 
dents known only to us two, and carried 
me steadily through the struggle. I lost 
my miseries, and recovered my sleep, night 
by night, till, at the end of the week, I was 
quite well, without stimulant or sedative. 
Nothing can be more remote from J's ordi- 
nary knowledge and thought than the struc- 
ture of the human body, and the remedies 
for disease; and, though I was well “aware 
how common the exercise of this kind of fine 
sight is in somnambules—how it is used a- 
broad as an auxiliary to medical treatment 
—I was not the less surprised by the readi- 
ness and peremptoriness with which a per- 
son, in J’s position, declared, and gave direc- 
tions about things which she is wholly 
ignorant of an hour after, and was during 
the whole of her life before. 

“On Saturday, October 12, she had told 
us that she now ‘ saw the shades of things 
that she wanted to know, and that she 
should soon see clearer.’ The next even- 
ing she went into a great rapture about the 
‘gleams’ becoming brighter, so that she 
should soon see all she wished. The light 
came through the brain—not like sunlight, 
nor moonlight; ‘No, there is no light on 
earth like this;’ the knowledge she got 
‘comes astonishingly—amazingly—so plea- 
santly!’ ‘How is the mesmerising done 
which causes this?’ ‘ By all the powers at 
once.’ ‘What-powers?’? ‘The soul, and 


the mind, and the vital powers of the bo- 

















dy.’ Then, as we inquired—‘ The mind is 
not the same as the soul. All are required 
in mesmerising, but the mind most, though 
mesmerism is still something else.’ ‘Those 
three things exist in every human being 
(the soul, the mind, and the body), separate 
from one another; but the faculties belong- 
ing to them are not the same in everybody; 
some have more, some less. The ly 
dies, and the mind dies with it; but the 
soul lives after it. The soul is independent 
and self-existent, and therefore lives for 
ever. It depends upon nothing.’ 

“ Here I prompted the question, ‘What, 
then, is its relation to God?’ She hastil 
replied, ‘ He takes care of it, to re-unite it 
with the body at the day of judgment.’ 
Here I was forcibly and painfully struck 
with the incompatibility of the former and 
latter sayings not (as chew it is needless 
to explain) from any waiting on her lips 
for revelations on this class of subjects, but 
because it was painful to find her faculties 
working faultily. As I felt this disap- 
pointment come over me, an expression of 
trouble disturbed J’s face, so. ineffably 
happy always during her sleep. ‘Stop,’ said 
she ‘I am not sure about that last. All I said 
before was true—the real mesmeric truth. 
But I can’t make out about that last; I 
heard it when I was awake—I heard it 
in church—that all the particles of our 
bodies, however they may be scattered, will 
be gathered together at the day of judg- 
ment; but I am not sure.’ And she be- 
came excited, saying ‘that it bothered her,’ 
what she knew and what she had heard 
being mixed up. Her mesmerist dispersed 
that set of ideas, and she was presently 
happy again, talking of ‘the lights.’ This 
was the occasion on which some traces 
remained in her waking state, and she told 
a fellow-servant that she had been dream- 
ing and talking about the day of judgment. 

“ On the next occasion, she uttered what 
could not possibly be in the mind of any 
one of the four persons present. The 
anecdote is so inexplicable, that I should 
not give it but for my conviction that it is 
right to relate the most striking facts that 
come under my observation, positively de- 
clining to theorise. 

“The next evening (Monday, October 
14th,) J. did not come up as usual to our 
séance. There was afiliction in the house- 
hold. An aunt of J.’s, Mrs. A., a good 
woman I have long known, lives in a cot- 
tage at the bottom of our garden. Mrs. 
A.’s son, J.’s cousin, was one of the crew 
of a vessel which was this evening reported 
to have been wrecked near Hull. This was 
all that was known, except that the owner 
was gone to Hull to see about it. J. was 
about to walk to Shields with a companion 
to inquire, but the night was so tempestu- 
ous, and it was so evident that no news 
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could be obtained, that she was 

not to go. But she was too much disturb- 
ed to think of being mesmerised. Next 
morning there was no news. All fom d 
there were flying reports,—that all h 
were lost—that all were saved—but nothing 
like what afterwards proved to be the truth. 
In the afternoon (no tidings having arriv- 
ed) we went for a long drive, and took J. 
with us. She was with us, in another 
direction, till tea-time; and then, on” our 
return, there were still no tidings; but Mrs. 
A. was gone to Shields to inquire, and if 
letters had come, she would bring the news 
in the evening. J. went out on an errand, 
while we were at tea,—no person in the 
place having then any means of knowing 
about the wreck; and on her return, she 
came straight up to us for her séanec. Two 
gentlemen were with us that evening, one 
from America, the other from the neigh- 
bourhood. I may say here, that we note 
down at the moment what J. says; and 
that on this evening there was the additional 
security of my American friend repeating 
to me, on the instant (on account of my 
deafness) every word as it fell. 

“ J. was presently asleep, and her mesme- 
rist, knowing the advantage of introducing 
subjects on which the mind had previousl 
been excited, and how the inspiration fol- 
lows the course of the affections, asked, 
as soon as the sleep was deep enough, ‘Can 
you tell us about the wreck?’ J. tranquilly 
replied, “Oh! yes, they're all safe; but the 
ship is all to pieces.’ 

“ * Were they saved in their boat?’ 

“ ‘No, that's all to pieces.’ 

“ «How then?’ 

“*A queer boat took them off; not their 
boat.’ 

“*Are you sure they are all safe?’ 

“ ¢Yes; all that were on board: but there 
was a boy killed. But I don’t think it is 
my cousin.’ 

“At the time of the wreck?’ 

“ *No, before the storm.’ 

“ ‘How did it happen?’ 

“ «By a fall.’ 

“ * Down the hatchways, or how?’ 

“*No, he fell through the rigging, from 
the mast.’ 

“She presently observed, ‘My aunt is 
below, telling them all about it, and I shall 
hear it when I go down.’ 

“ My rooms being a selection from two 
houses, this ‘below’ meant two stories 
lower in the next house. 

“She continued talking of other things 
for an hour longer, and before she awoke, 
the gentlemen were gone. After inquiring 
whether she was refreshed by her sleep, 
and whether she had dreamed, (‘No,’) we 
desired her to let us know if she had heard 
news of the wreck; and she promised, in 
all simplicity, that she would. In another 
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quarter of an hour, up she came, all anima- 
tion, to tell us that her cousin and all the 
crew were safe, her aunt having returned 
from Shields with the news. The wreck 
had occurred between Elsinore and Got- 
tenberg, and the crew had been taken off 
by a fishing -boat, after two days spent on 
the wreck, their own boat having gone to 
pieces. She was turning away to leave the 
room, when she was asked,— 

“<So all are saved—all who left the 
port?’ 

“*No, ma’am,’ said she, ‘all who were 
on board at the time: but they had had an 
accident before;—a boy fell from the mast, 
and was killed on the deck.’ 

“Besides having no doubt of the recti- 
tude of the girl, we knew that she had not 
seen her aunt—the only person from 
whom tidings could have been obtained. 
But, to make all sure, I made an errand to 
the cottage the next morning, well knowing 
that the relieved mother would pour out 
her whole tale. My friend and I encou- 
raged her; and she told us how she got the 
news, and when she brought it to Tyne- 
mouth,—just as we knew before. ‘How 
glad they must have been to see you ‘at 
ours’!’ said I 

“*O yes, ma’am:’ and she declared my 
landlady’s delight. 

“¢ And J.,’ said I. 

1 “*Ma’am, I did not see J.,’ said she, 
simply and rapidly, in her eagerness to tell. 
Then, presently,—‘ They told me, ma’am, 
that J. was up stairs with you.’ 

“Two evenings afterwards, J. was asked, 
when in the sleep, whether she knew what 
she related to us by seeing her aunt tellin; 
the people below? to which she replied, 
‘No; I saw the place and the people them- 
selves—like a vision.’ 

“Such was her own idea, whatever may 
be the conjectures of others. 

“Harriet Marrineav.” 





Che MMandering Jew. 


By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo’s 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §&c. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER V.—FLORINE. 

Before the Bacchanalian Queen and 
Couche-tout-Nu had taken leave of each 
other in affection, the Mayeux had arrived 
at the door of the Pavilion, in the Rue Ba- 
bylone, at which she timidly knocked, and 
which was opened by Florine. She was 
no longer robed in the charming dress in 


which she first presented herself. A high- 
bodied black gown concealed her hand- 
some form; and her dark hair was almost 
entirely hidden under a white cap, similar 
to that worn by nuns. 

Florine, who had been placed by Rodin 
to serve as a spy upon the actions of Adri- 
enne, was not completely perverted, for 
often did she experience the most bitter re- 
morse when thinking of the infamous call- 
ing to which she was subjected; and, above 
all, to act dishonestly to a young lady who 
treated her with so alle kindness and 
confidence. 

At the sight of the Mayeux, whose 
countenance was haggard and pale, Flo- 
rine drew back a few steps, but seeing that 
the poor girl seemed suffering from fati- 
gue, she went up to her, and proffered her 
arm, saying, in an affectionate tone, “Come 
in, Mademejselle; come in, and rest your- 
self an instant, for you are very pale, and 
seem overcome with fatigue.” 

Saying these words, Florine led the Ma- 
yeux into the vestibule, where there was a 
good fire. She was now the sole keeper of 
the Pavilion, for Georgette and Hebe were 
dismissed the day after Adrienne wus put 
into the asylum. 

“You will take something, Mademoi- 
selle,” said Florine, when the Mayeux was 
— “something warm will do you 


“Thank you, Mademoiselle, but all that 
I require is a little repose, for I have walk- 
ed a great deal. If you would allow me to 
remain here a short time.” 

“Remain as long as you please, Made- 
moiselle. Iam alone in this house since 
the departure of my poor mistress.” Here 
Florine blushed and sighed. 

“ How good you are, Mademoiselle; your 
solicitude makes me ashamed of myself; 
but I will be grateful for your“attentions. 
However, let me tell you what brings me 
here again. Yesterday you informed me 
that a young man had been arrested here. 
I received a letter from him yesterday, in 
which he begged me to acquaint e- 
moiselle de Cardoville that he had news 
to communicate of the utmost importance; 
that he was afraid to trust a letter, as the 
correspondence of prisoners is always pe- 
rused.” 

“How! news for my mistress,” said Flo- 
rine, in surprise. 

“Yes, emoiselle, “for at that time 
Agricola was ignorant of the misfortune 
that had happened to Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville. But is there none of her family 
to whom I can state that Agricola pos- 
sesses information of great importance res- 
pecting that young lady.” 

“ Oh!” cried Florine, struck by a sudden 
thought, “ I remember when he was taken 
from his hiding place, he whispered to me 














these words—‘ Tell your generous mistress 
that her kindness will have its reward, and 
that my visit to this hiding place may prove 
a fortunate thing for her.’ That was all he 
had time to say.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Mayeux. “ His visit 
to that hiding-place is certainly connected 
with. the news which he has to communi- 
cate.” 

“For a long time,” said Florine, pen- 
sively, “that secret chamber .has never - 
been opened. Perhaps Agricola found 
something in it which will be of conse- 
quence to my mistress.” - 

“Tf the letter had not been so urgent, I 
would pd have come here; for, thanks to 
a comrade of Agricola, the good youn 
man will be shortly released.” iad 

“Listen, Mademoiselle,” said Florine, 
looking round the vestibule, as if afraid 
that the walls had ears, “I will give you 
an advice which will prove profitable to my 
poor mistress; but should this be known to 
the Princess de St. Dizier, it will prove fa- 
tal to me. Agricola must be silent to every 
one except to Mademoiselle Adrienne.” 

“But as he cannot see. Mademoiselle 
Adrienne, must he not apply to her family?” 

“No; on all accounts let him not men- 
tion a syllable to her family. Mademoi- 
selle Adrienne may get better soon, then 
he will be able to tell her. But I trust that 
what I have told you will be kept a pro- 
found secret.” 

“Do not be uneasy on that account,” 
said the Mayeux, in surprise, “I will not 
be ungrateful.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” said Florine, 
with an expression of joy, “I owe you, a 
moment of true happiness, for perhaps I 
have rendered a service to my dear mistress 
without adding to the grief which already 
overwhelms me.” 

“ You unhappy!” exclaimed the Mayeux. 

“That astiinighes you, Mademoiselle; but 
believe me, whatever your situation is, I 
would freely change with you.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, I trust you will ne- 
ver experience the grief, the painful feeling 
of being denied work, especially when that 
work is the only means of your subsistence.” 

“And are you reduced to that,” cried 
Florine, looking with anxiety at the Ma- 
yeux. “But stop; I think I can be of ser- 
vice to you in securing work.” 

“Is it possible, Mademoiselle, I never 
would have dared to ask this of you; but I 
told you all in confidence. Well, I must 
also inform you that this morning, on going 
to the shop, there was nothing to do, which 
deprives me of the four francs a week that 

sustained me.” 

“Four francs a week! Well, I can se- 
cure you two francs a day.” 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle, and where?” 

“Ina religious institution, Mademoiselle, 
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destined to procure work to unemployed 
females, who merit its good offices.” 

“ But I have no recommendation, Made- 
moiselle.” ag 

“You suffer, you are honest, and Jabo-_ 
rious; these are sufficient recommenda- 
tions, But they will ask if. you are strict 
in religious matters.” . 

“In that, Mademoiselle,” said the Ma- 
yeux, with firmness, “I think'I can satisfy 
them.” 

“Well, the respectable matron of the 
convent of St. Marie, is sure to engage 
you. To-morrow, then, I shall call upon 

ou, for it must not be known’ that you 
taal anything of Agricola. Where do you 
live.” 
“At No. 3, Brise-Miche. Ask for the 
Mayeux.” 

“To-morrow, at, twelve o'clock, at. the 
Rue Brise-Miche.” 

CHAPTER VI.—THE MATRON ST. PERPETUE. 

The convent of St. Marie, in which the 
daughters of Marshal Simon had been in- 
carcerated, was a large building, situated 
in one of the most deserted spots of Paris.. 

The matron of the convent was @ 
woman who had reached her fortieth year. 
For the interest of this Order the woman 
had evinced the greatest zeal, mixed with 
no ordinary degree of cunning. 

Mother St. Perpetué was seated, the day 
previous to that when the descendants of 
Rennepont were to meet in the Rue Fran- 
cis, before a desk, placed in the centre 
of a room, which was neatly furnished, and 
in which a fire was burning cheerily. In 
her hand was a letter, which she was pe- 
rusing, when a knock was heard at the 
door. -The servant a few minutes . after- 
wards ushered a lady into the room, who 
said, on entering, “ Mydear mother, 1 have 
brought a young girl who has been strongly 
recommended to me.” 

“Well, my daughter, everything shall be 
done for her comfort.” 

“But I have not a moment to stay. ‘I must 
go to his excellency about those orphans of 
whom we spoke so much yesterday.” 

“They are still separated according to 
your order, which separation has brought 

on a fever, and strange to say, they were 
attacked at the same hour, and have exactly 

the same sym toms.” 

~* Indeed! But let_ me tell you the ob- 
ject of my visit,” said the lady, who was 
no other than the Princess de St. Dizier. 
“The soldier who ie these girls to 
France has unexpectedly returned to Pa- 
ris, and if he discover where they are, he 
is so desperate a character, that he is sure 
to do everything in his power to rescue 
the children. erefore. to-night. the 

must be doubled.” 

“This night, my dear daughter, the 
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ard shall be doubled. But let me in- 
orm you before you go that the marri 
between the Baron de Brisville and Ma- 
demoiselle Boudecourt is not yet concluded. 
The young girl, whom I imagined so do- 
cile, and completely under my influence, 
now asks time to reflect.” 

“Reflect, indeed. She must be spurred; 
for, notwithstanding the Count’s donation 
to the Order, he is ing to place 100,000 
francs in the hands of a member who 
knows well how to put them into use. 
Do not be uneasy, my dear mother. The 
means will be adopted to set aside all 
objections. Florine has brought a little 
humpbacked girl, whom she has strongly 
recommended. As she acted faithfully 
to us when serving my unfortunate niece, 
we must recompense her by gratifying 
her wishes.” 

“TI think she may be useful to me— 
yes, I will make her so.” 

“Good morning, my mother. Remem- 
ber the guard to-night.” 

No sooner had the Princess de St. Di- 
zier left, than Florine entered the room. 

“Did you meet the Princess?” demand- 
ed the matron. 

“No, my mother,” said Florine. 

“The Princess,” said the matron, impe- 
riously, “takes you into her services. I 
asked her in your name. You shall go.” 

“Still, my mother, I asked you not——” 

“TI tell you that you shall accept the 
offer.” : 

“T accept it,” said the poor girl, lookin 
upon the ground, “and on Ubi conditions?” 

“On the same conditions that you en- 
tered her niece’s services.” 

Florine, shuddering, said, “And must I 
act as a spy upon the actions of my mis- 
tress?” - 

“You will take a note of all that trans- 
pires, of visits received, and those ren- 
dered; and you must try to find out the 
cause why two orphans were placed here, 
and ordered to be treated with the greatest 
severity.” 

“T will try, mother.” 

“Who is that deformed girl that you 
have brought with you?” 

“A poor creature without resources. 
She is very intelligent, and has received 
an education far above her station in life. 
She is a good workwoman, and bears an 
excellent character.” 

“ Deformed, intelligent, and a good work- 
woman,” said the matron to herself; “she 
will excite no suspicion. I must see her;” 
then she added, imperatively, “tell this 

irl to come in, and go and wait for me 
in the outer room.” 


—— 


CHAPTER VIl.—THE TEMPTATION. 
When the Mayeux appeared before the 
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matron she was pale and trembling. On 
being left by herself she had mechanically 
advanced towards a window that opened 
into the garden, at which she saw a young 
girl appear, who began to make signs to 
some one in the opposite dwelling. The 
Mayeux, trembled when she discovered the 
beauty of this girl, her large black eyes, 
her open and expressive countenance, sur- 
rounded by ringlets of hair, clear and shin- 
ing like burnished gold. The thoughts of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville shot across her 
mind, for she saw in this young woman all 
that Agricola had said of his fair protec- 
tress. 


Adrienne de Cardoville, whom the reader 
will have recogni in this young girl, 
kissed her hand twice to the unseen object, 
vessel her hand to her heart, and disap- 


pe 

Thinking of the important intelligence 
that Agricola had to communicate to Ma- 
demoiselle de Cardoville, the Mayeux re- 
gretted that she had not attempted to at- 
tract*her attention, for it seemed to her that 
if this young woman was insane, she ap- 

ared to be enjoying a lucid moment. The 
ecu was absorbed in these reflections 
when Florine returned, accompanied by 
one of the women of the convent. 

When the Mayeux was ushered into the 
room, where the matron was, she looked 
pale and agitated. 

“My dear daughter,” said the Mother 
St. Perpetué, with an affectionate tone, 
“ Florine has told me the situation in which 
you, are placed. Is it true, then, that you 
can find nothing to do?” 

“ Alas! Madame, it is so.” 

“Call me your mother, my dear girl; it 
is a milder term, and it is in conformity 
with the rules of the house. How have you 
lived up to the present time.” 

“Thave always lived honestly by the 
fruits of my labour.” said the Mayeux, 
with simplicity. 

“TI believe you, my dear girl. Then lis- 
ten. Thisinstitution, you must know, has 
a holy end in view. it is our duty to se- 
cure good moral and respectable servants 
to masters, we ought also to know if the 
persons with whom they are employed 
are people of morality and respectable 
character.” 

“ There is nothing more just, my mother.” 

“You see, my dear daughter, a servant of 
bad reputation may carry trouble into 
the bosom of a respectable family; and, 
on the other hand, the good, moral, ser- 
vant may suffer from evil communica- 
tion and bad example. So, to offer 
@ mutual guarantee to virtuous ser- 
vants and respectable masters, is the ob- 
ject of the institution. We at present 

ave about one hundred young girls en- 
gaged, according to these conditions, in 

















different families, and, for the interest of 
all, we ascertain each day their manner 
of procedure.” 

“Yes, my mother,” said the Mayeux 
in astonishment. 

“The house to which I purpose sending 
you is one of high reputation. Only it 
is said, but I do not believe it, that the 
daughter, Madame de Bremonts, who has 
come to reside a short time, is not over 
strict in religious matters; and that M. 
Hardy, a wealthy manufacturer, occasi- 
onally pays her a visit.” 

At the name of Agricola’s master the 
Mayeux startled, and her face became red. 

“TI must tell you all,” said the matron, 
who misconceived the emotion of the 
young girl. “TI must tell you ail, in order 
that you may be upon your guard. When 
in the house you will soon discover whe- 
ther those reports are true or false; if 
unfortunately they prove true, you will 
come and tell me, and I shall secure 
another situation for you. It is under- 
stood that you will go to-morrow to 
Madame Bremont’s.” 

The Mayeux remained silent a few mi- 
nutes; then she said, with emotion, “ Ma- 
dame, I cannot reproach you for putting 
me to such a trial. You see that I am mi- 
serable, and that I have done nothing that 
can merit your confidence; , but, believe me, 
poor though I am, I would never be guilty 
of committing such a contemptible act as 
that which you have proposed, in order, 
without doubt, to ascertain if Iam worthy 
of your interest.” 

The matron had too much tact and ex- 
perience not to discover the sincerity of the 
words of the Mayeux, and to profit by them. 
She smiled, and said, “Come, my child; 
come and embrace me. Now there is only 
one question more which I wish answered : 
How many times a month do you approach 
the holy altar?” 

“Madame,” said the Mayeux,“ I have 
not done so since my first communion, 
which is now eight years ago. Togain my 
livelihood I am obliged to work every day.” 

“Father of Mercy,” cried the matron, 
in clasping her hands, “ I am horror-struck 
my poor girl, and regret much that I can- 
not employ you in our holy cause; and 
more particularly, as I should have seen a 

rson already worthy of interest, merit by 
her piety, the assistance of religious peo- 
ple. Adieu, my dear girl; go in peace, and 
may God have mercy upon you till you are 
altogether his.” 

Sayi jesy hora the matron v4 an 
said, “Go up that: turn to the le 
descend a few pm gs ee at the door, 

ou will find Florine, who will take you 
ence.” 

No sooner had the Mayeux left, than 
the tears which she had suppressed, flowed 
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copiously from her eyes. As she 

the window at which she had seen 

moiselle de Cardoville, she looked upwards, 

and saw that young lady advancing towards 

the cloister that separated the two 

At the same moment to her astonishment, 

she also saw Rose Simon, pale and trem: 
ayy a 


og eres Aare and stealing 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE MAYEUX AND MADE- 
MOISELLE DE CARDOVILLE. 

The Mayeux excited, attentive, and un- 
easy, was leaning against one of the con- 
vent windows, watching the movements 
of Madomoiselle de Cardoville and Rose 
Simon, whom she little expected to find 
there. Rose approached the railings which 
separated the garden of the convent from 
that belonging to Dr. Baleinier’s asylum, 
and having spoken a few words to Adri- 
enne, the features of the latter were sud- 
denly filled with astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and pity. At this moment a nun, 
who appeared anxiously looking for some 
one, approached, and seizing Rose by the 
arm, seemed to reproach her with great se- 
verity, and notwithstanding the warm re- 
monstrances of Adrienne, hastily led her 
away. Rose, with her eyes filled with 
tears, looked several times towards Adri- 
enne, who, after having expressed by sig- 
nificant gestures the interest she felt for 
her, turned quickly away, as if desirous of 
concealing her own tears. The Mayeux, 
who, during this affecting scene, was stand- 
ing - a regs - the first 
floor, thought of descending to the 
with dnaiee of peters to the a te 
haired girl, and of assuring herself that it 
was in reality Mademoiselle de Cardoville; 
and should she find her in one of her lucid 
moments, of informing her that Agricola 
had intelligence of the — importance 
to acquaint her with, but that he did not 
know how to convey it to her. Seei 
that the sun was on the eve of setting, an 
fearing that Florine would soon be tired of 
waiting for her, she at once descended, ap 
proached the railings that separated the 
two gardens, and saw, at a little distance 
from her, Adrienne de Cardoville reclining 
on a rustic seat in the garaen of Dr. Ba~ 
leinier’s asylum. 

The firmness of Adrienne’s character 
had received a shock on that terrible night 
on which the Doctor conducted her to hi 
lunatic asylum, and, with diabolical cun- 
ning, almost succeeded in persuading her 
that her reason was unsettled. But the 
calm which naturally follows the most 
violent and painful emotions, aided by the 
reasoning of a strong and elevated mind, 
soon enabled her to detect the Doctor’s 
duplicity; and she now discovered, when it 
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was too late, that he was the blind instru- 
ment of the Princess de St. Dizier. From 
that time her demeanour became calm and 
dignified, and not a complaint'nor a re- 
mie escaped her lips. lection taught 

er that a person of her rank could not be 
kept long in confinement, under the plea of 
insanity, without giving rise to serious in- 
quiry. This conviction restored to her 
mind its wonted firmness and energy. In 
the mean time she endeavoured, though in 
vain, to penetrate the cause of her impri- 
sonment. She knew the Princess de St. Di- 
zier too well to believe that she was ac- 
tuated by no other motive than that of 
inflicting on her temporary Bers And in 
this she was right, for the Abbé d’Aigrig- 
ny and. the Princess were persuaded that 
Adrienne was aware of what importance 
it was to her to be in the Rue St. Francis 
on the 18th of February, and they were 
sure that she was determined to avail her- 
self of her rights. But they were mista- 
ken. Adrienne, for want of some docu- 
ments that were either lost or concealed, 
had not entirely penetrated this great fa- 
mily secret. Nobody could be less desi- 
rous of revenge than this generous young 

irl, but when the thought of what the 

rincess de St. Dizier and her abettors had 
made her suffer, she resolved to employ all 
the means jn her power to bring them to 
punishment. 

Adrienne, still under the painful impres- 
sion caused by her interview with Rose Si- 
mon, was sitting without her bonnet, in 
the garden, with her forehead resting on 
her left hand, and her long, golden locks 
hanging in clusters on her fi2sh and beau- 
tiful face. In this graceful attitude her 
charming figure, exquisitely attired, was 
seen to great advantage. The Mayeux 

zed on her with admiration, without one 

itter thought of her own wretchedness 
and deformity; and she remarked, with 
great sagacity, how strange it was fora 

rson, who was said to be afflicted with 
insanity, to dress with such propriety and 
elegance. She then advanced close to the 
railings that separated her from Adrienne, 
and called to her in a soft and timid voice. 
Adrienne raised her head, and, on perceiv- 
ing the Mayeux, could not suppress a slight 
exclamation of fear and surprise. Indeed, 
the sudden appearance of the Mayeux, 
pale, deformed, and miserably clad, could 
not fail to ‘exc'te in the mind of Adrienne, 
who was an admirer of grace and beauty, 
feelings of terror and repugnance. The 
Mayeux, not ame the impression she 
had produced, stood motionless, with her 
eyes fixed, and her hands clasped, gazing 
intently on the beauty of Adrienne; for ne- 
ver, even in her imagination, had she be- 
held such perfection. At length Adrienne 
arose, and asked the Mayeux what she 
wanted with her. 


“Pardon me,” teplied the Mayeux, “I 
have come on the part of icola.” 

“ Ah! Agricola Baudoin. And who are 
you?” 

“Tam his adopted sister, Mademoiselle.” 

Adrienne appeared to reflect for a mo- 
ment, and then smiling, kindly said, “ It 
was you that persuaded Agricola to come 
to me for bail, was it not?” 

MG rat you remember me then, Mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Yes,” replied Adrienne, “I never for- 
get what is noble or generous. Agricola 
told me of your devotion to him; but what 
brings you here, and how did you recognise 
me.” 

“T was told that I might, perhaps, obtain 
work here, but I have not been successful; 
and I knew you by the description of which 
Agricola had given of you.” 

“ Or rather, did you not recognise me by 
this?” said Adrienne, ‘with a smile, as she 
took in her taper fingers one of her long, 
silken locks of gold. 

“You must pardon Agricola, Mademoi- 
selle,’ said the Mayeux, while a faint 
smile illumined her wan face, “ he is a poet, 
and, in describing to me the likeness of his 
protectress, he omitted none of her rare 
perfections.” 

During this conversation Adrienne and 
the Mayeux regarded each other with in- 
creasing surprise. The Mayeux was asto- 
nished at hearing Adrienne, who was said 
to be insane, talk in the manner she did; 
and Adrienne was surprised to hear the 
Mayeux, who was. dressed like a mendi- 
cant, express herself in choice and appro- 
priate language; a short pause ensued, at 
the end of which Adrienne said, “ We are 
both astonished, and I think it would not 
be difficult to divine the cause. You find 
that I talk rather reasonably for a lunatic; 
and I find that the superiority of your lan- 
guage and manners forms so painful a con- 
trast to the position you seem to be in, that 
I am sure my astonishment is greater than 
yours.” 

“ Ah,” cried the Mayeux, “I was de- 
ceived, yet I did not believe when I saw 
your beautiful form, and heard your soft 
voice, that so great an affliction could have 
befallen you. But why are you here, Ma- 
demoiselle.” 

“ Poor girl,” said Adrienne, quite moved 
by the affection evinced by the Mayeux; 
“and how is it that, with a generous heart 
and an elevated mind, you are unfortunate? 
However, take courage; I shall not always 
be here, and, believe me, I shall not readily 
forget your conduct in coming here to 
serve me. But let us first think of your 
adopted brother; he is in prison, is he not?” 

“ He is liberated by this time, Mademoi- 
selle, thanks to the generosity of one of his 
comrades, who put in bail for him. When 
he was in prison he informed me he had 














something of great importance to disclose 
to ou.” 

“To me, what can he have to tell me? 
He must wait, however, until I am free. 
Besides there are two of Marshal Simon's 
daughters forcibly detained here, whom he 
must strive to liberate as soon as possible.” 

“You know them, then, Mademoiselle?” 
said the Mayeux. 

“Yes; Agricola, in informing me of their 
arrival in Paris, mentioned their ages, and 
told me of the striking resemblance there 
was between them; and as I was taking 
my customary walk the other day, I saw 
the faces of two girls, bathed in tears, pre- 
sent themselves from time to time at the 
casements of their respective cells. A se- 
cret presentiment told me they were the 
orphans of whom Agricola had spoken. I 
tried by signs to make them understand 
the deep interest which they had inspired 
in me, for I saw by the grief depicted on 
their pretty faces that they were prisoners 
like myself, and like me, too, the victims 
of some odious intrigue. But by your aid 
we will be able to baffle our enemies. The 
soldier who brought these orphans to 
France, Agricola’s father I mean, he is still 
here, is he not?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“Well, tell him. that he must not have 
recourse to the slightest violence, for that 
would frustrate all our efforts. Give him 
this ring, and tell him to take it this even- 
ing to the Count de Mortbron, whom he 
will find at No. 7, Place Vendome. He 
will inform the Count of the condition of 
Marshal Simon’s daughters, and also of 
mine; and I doubt not but that in a day or 
two we shall have our liberty restored to 
us; for the Count, who is a man of high 
authority and great experience, will in- 
stantly take measures to procure our re- 
lease. But let me not detain you any 
longer, the time is precious; we shall soon 
meet again, I hope, and in better circum- 
stances; until then, adieu.” 

When the Mayeux was leaving the con- 
vent, she heard one of the porters tellin 
some one that the Superior had catered 
the guards to be doubled that evening. 

Before she had proceeded far on her way 
she was met by Rabat-joie and Dagobert, 
and at the same time she heard her name 
pronounced. When she turned round in 
the direction it came from, she saw Agricola 
running towards her in great haste. 


(To be continued. ) 





Literary Reward.—The poet Campbell’s 
pension of 184/. a-year has been bestowed 
upon Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler. The 
pension is payable out of the Scotch ex- 
cise. 
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THE CASTLE AND TUN OF HEI- 
DELBERG. 
(From Goethe.) 


“Pass we away now (says the translator, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer) from the Hartz to Hei- 
delberg, in the company of our glorious 
poet. We all know the magnificent ruins 
of the Neckar, the feudal turrets which 
look down upon one of the sweetest spots 
that ever filled the soul of a weary man 


with yearnin; ie © ne Ene, y a 
year ied by since the helmet of the 
warder was seen glancing on these ms. 
battlements, since the tramp of the 
was heard in the court-yard, and the ban- 
ner floated proudly from the topmost tur- 
ret; but fancy has a power to call them 
back, and the shattered stone is restored in 
an instant by the touch of that sublimest 
architect:— 

THE CASTLE ON THE MOUNTAIN, 


There stands an ancient castle 
On yonder mountain height, 
Where, fenced with door and portal, 
Once tarried steed and knight. 
But e are door and portal, 
‘And all is hushed and still ; 
O’er ruin’d wall and 
I clamber as I will. 
A cellar with many a vintage 
Once lay in yonder nook ; 
Where now are the cellarer’s 
And where is his jovial look ? 
No more he sets the beakers 
’ _ For the guests at the wa-sail feast ; 
Nor fills a flask from the oldest cask 
For the duties of the priest. 
No more he gives on the staircase 
The stoup to the thirsty squires, 
And a hurried thanks for the hurried gift 
Receives, nor more requires. 
For burn’d are roof and rafter 
And they hang begrimed and black; 
And stair, and hall, and chapel, 
Are turn’d to dust and wrack. 
Yet, as with song and cittern, 
One day when the sun was bright, 
1 saw my love ascending 
With me the rocky height ; 
From the hush and desolation 
Sweet fancies did unfold, 
And it seem’d as we were living 
In the merry days of old. 


As if the stateliest chambers 
For noble guests were spread, - 
And out from the prime of that glorious 


time 

A youth a maiden led. 
And standing in the chapel, 

The good old priest did say, j 
“Will ye wed with one another ?” 

And we smiled and we auswer’d “‘ Yea!” 
We sung, and our hearts they bounded 

To the thrilling lays we sung, 
And every note was doubled 

By the echo’s catching tongue. 
And when, as eve descended, 

We left the silence still, 
And the setting sun look’d upward 

On that great castled hill ; 


the ruins 
esolate and lone |’? 
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ADVENTURES OF A DESERTER IN 
AFRICA. 


There is nothing more striking in Mun- 
Park's journeyings than in those which 
ave cw 4 been published of a deserter 
from the French army in Algeria, in Mr, 
Fane’s “ Voice from Algeria.” His whole 
wy is full of interest. 
he sufferer, though in the French ar- 
my, was no Frenchman. He was by birth 
a German, but tempted by the glowin 
ictures presented to him of the ease an 
uxury to be enjoyed in Algiers, he enlisted 
at the age of twenty-two, and soon found 
himself in Africa. Then, instead of the 
fairy-land scenes in which he expected to 
revel, instead of houses, gold, and vineyards, 
he had the ground for his resting-place, 
and hard marches and hard fighting were 
followed by hard fare. After being half- 
drowned, half starved, and half-killed by 
the Arabs and the French officers, he, in 
common with many others, preferred tak- 
ing refuge in the desert, to serving any 
longer in the French army. Kriger made 
up his mind to desert. 

On the 28th March, 1834, he carried his 
design into effect. For some time he 
travelled by night to some place on 
which he hoped he might rest unobserved 
through the day. Thus he proceeded till 
his supply of food began to fail, when he 
ventured to approach a village. It was 
late, and the inhabitants had retired to 
rest, but the hundreds of dogs which they 
kept to give notice of wild beasts, raised 
such a din with their barking, that the de- 
serter was obliged, faint and hungry as he 
was, to retreat. The night was dark and 
gloomy; the rain came down in torrents; 
the thunder pealed through the air; and 
the flashes of lightning were running along 
the ground in such“a manner, that at some 
moments it appeared as if the whole neigh- 
bourhood had been doomed by heaven to 
destruction. Kriiger had not gone a great 
distance from the village, when to all this 
was added a terrible roaring of wild beasts; 
and as he happened to be near a high tree 
he climbed up, and spent the whole night 
upon it. As the morning approached, the 
weather gradually cleared up, and in a 
short time there were hardly any traces 
left of the dreadful weather of the night. 
He now descended from the tree, fatigued 
and hungry, and lay down to refresh him- 
self by sleep, from which he was awakened 
by a voice more terrible to him than the 
roaring of wild beasts; it was the voice of 
the greatest enemy of man—ZJ mean the 
voice of men! He started up, and, to his 

reat terror, beheld, at a short distance 
om him, two Arabs, well armed, coming 
towards him. Suddenly, one of them, on 
observing him, stopped short, and began to 
level his gun at him. Kriiger cried aloud; 


on hearing his cries the Arab desisted, and 
approached him. Kriiger, as may naturally 
be supposed, was greatly terrified, and ex- 
pected that moment would be his last; but 
the Arabs had no. bad intention: the 
French uniform which Kriiger wore seem- 
ed to have fmghtened them, as they gave 
him afterwards to understand. hey 
thought he resembled much more a wild 
animal than a human being. The Arabs 
were on their way toa market-place, which 
was about three miles off; they, therefore, 
asked Kriiger to go with them. On the 
way, they gave him dates and bread to 
— in every respect treated him very 
ndly. 

The wild people into whose hands he had 
fallen, seem to have thought him as great a 
curiosity as we should consider a native of 
the moon. They closely examined him; 
they smelt his hair and clothes, and greatly 
wondered at hearing him speak a language 
which they could not understand. They, 
however, did not behave unkindly, for they 
brought him food, as much as for three days’ 
consumption. What followed? ‘Towards 
evening the Arabs took him into a house, 
where a kind of bed was prepared for him, 
consisting of a straw mat and a sheep-skin, 
on which Kriger looked as if it had been 
a bed of the finest down, having been ex- 
posed for some days to the severity of the 
weather, without proper food, and, besides, 
having undergone out fatigues. He, 
therefore, flattered himself with a com- 
fortable night’s rest. But the Arabs, cu- 
rious, and ever fond to hear some extra- 
ordinary tales, regardless ot their bein, 
true, soon introduced themselves; an 
though Kriiger knew only a few words of 
Arabic, they requested him by signs and 
other means to entertain them. The Agib, 
or the wonderful man, as they called him, 
did his best; and though he thought he 
failed in the attempt, yet they seemed 
highly gratified. The house (if it may be 
called so) belonged to the chief, who also 
took, or seemed to take, a great interest in 
the stranger. This state of things was 
too good to last. 

hilst Kriiger was thus entertaining his 
audience, there entered a tall and strong- 
looking Arab, who, after having had a 
short conversation with the chief, to which 
the people paid great attention, approached 
Krier, and saluted him in the French lan- 
guage; which Kriiger, almost fancying 
himself again amongst civilised people, re- 
turned -with emotions of great joy. The 
Arab told him that he had been to the 
coast, and had intercourse with the French, 
whon, he said, he hated from the bottom 
of his heart. This gave poor Kriiger great 
uneasiness, as it was useless to tell the 
Arabs that he was a Prussian, and had 
been enticed into the French service; this 

















Arab took him for a Frenchman, and their 
enemy, and would listen to no explanations. 
The other Arabs were soon of their coun- 
tryman’s opinion; and though they knew 
nothing more of the French than what 
this Arab told them (as the conquests of 
the French on the coast had not reached 
them), they believed them to be the enemies 
of the Mohammedans, and, consequently, 
also theirs. Kriiger had now to expect the 
treatment of an enemy. The Arab left 
him for a short time, and when he returned, 
he addressed him in these words: “I am 
very sorry to be the messenger of bad ti- 
dings; behold this new sword with which 
Iam requested by the inhabitants of this 
village to sever thy head from thy body, 
and behold this new pot which is to con- 
tain it!” How Kriiger must have felt at 
hearing these words, can much easier be 
imagined than described. He, however, 
gathered up all his strength and courage, 
and asked, whether this operation was to 
take place immediately; and if so, as all 
resistance was useless, begged his execu- 
tioner to do his duty as quick as possible. 
But the Arab calmly told him to “sleep 
quietly that night, as he could delay his 
duty till the following morning.” After 
he had said this he remained yet a few 
minutes with Kriiger, expressing his sor- 
row for the fate that awaited him, and, driv- 
ing the people out of the room, left the 
unfortunate man to himself. 

The fugitive man, as men in a storm, or 
in any other extraordinary danger, or dis- 
tress are wont to do, thought of his God. 
He prayed to the Creator of man, and was 
comforted. 

Early on the following morning many 
of the village people collected in his room 
till about six a.m., when they led him to 
the market-place; and the mob, greater 
than the preceding day, pressed upon him 
in such a manner that he could hardly make 
his way. In this state he remained till ten 
a.m., expecting every moment to see his 
executioner; but, instead of him, an old 
dervish, a saint-priest, with a large stick 
in his hand, beating the people in every 
direction, pressed through the crowd till he 
approach: iiger. The old dervish took 
him by the hand, and brought him to a 
large tree, where he made him sit down, 
and taking the European cap off Kriiger’s 
head, he a Re instead of it a turban. He 
then sent one of his men for clothes, and 
dressed him in the Mohammedan costume. 

The pious — had little difficulty in 
abandoning the christian religion, when he 
thought that by embracing the faith of 
Mahomet, he could find safety. He made 
a firmer resistance to some of the painful 
rites to which he was, in consequence, re- 
quired to submit; but was compelled, re- 
luctantly, to yield. 
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The French ha Bugia, he 
was called by his friends 
to fight the of the lord with all their 


might. Their mode of fighting, or rather 
of persuading themselves that they have 
fought, is an odd sort of warfare. a 
telde, which, wad’ promply enmoptedy 

ttle, which was prom 3 but 
when the engagement teak plate and the 
Arabs saw some of their party dead and 
scattered in all directions, a panic broke 
= amongst — and all fied towards = 

esert, cursing and swearing at the Frenc! 
and at the priests who deceived them. 
“Where,” said they to the priests, “is Sid 
Ali, who promi with his great ‘oun 
to fight the infidels? You have deceived 
us, and it is entirely your fault that so many 
of our brave warriors have fallen by the 
hands ofthe infidels. Their blood be upon 
your heads!” 

But not to return altogether like cowards, 
one of the pricsts, an old man of about 
ninety years of took a large stick into 
his hands, ble: it, and pretended to load 
it as a gun; he then called the attention of 
the people, and with aloud shriek he did as 
if he fired it off towards Bugia, after which, 
clapping his hands for joy, he said to the 
people, “Now all the infidels are dead. 

idy Ali, the lieutenant of our prophet, has 
made an end of them; we may now, with 
gladness, return to our respective homes: 
they will no more disturb us. God has 
taken up our cause.” 

When this old man had finished his ora-: 
tion, the people seated themselves on the 
gad, partook of some food, and offered 

anksgiving to God for the mercy shown 
them in destroying their enemies. This 
finished, a priest rose, read the Fatiha, 
blessed the Mohammedans, and cursed all 
infidels and unbelievers; after which they 
all separated, each party returning to their 
respective homes. 

ese are but a few of the scenes in 
which Kriiger found himself mixed up. 
He was joined by another deserter, who 
made money by selling charms to protect 
the purchasers from cannon or musket 
shot. With this ome he en to tra-. 
vel to the Atlas Mountains; but on their 
route, falling in with a party of Arabs to 
whom his companion was known, the latter 
was unceremoniously ordered to be be- 
headed; rudely away for that pur- 
pose, and seen by Kriiger no more. 

He was allowed to go forward alone, and 
met with two other deserters (desertions 
appear to have been numerous) from the 
—— The hag put one of these to 

eath for revili eir religion, and de- 
claring iio pe os is, however, 
had not the effect of making Krier emu- 
lous of the honour of martyrdom; for, 
when after encountering many dangers, he 
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at length found himself in com tive 
safety, within’ the limits of Tunis, he ad- 
hered to Mohammedanism. Here he be- 
came an officer in the cavalry of the Bey, 
and, says his biographer, “is at present so 
contented with: his situation, that he is far 
from really wishing to return to the faith 
of his fathers. I have often spoken to him 
of his condition, and entreated him to re- 
turn to that saviour whom he denied; but 
nothing could move him. He thought 
that he could mix a kind of christianity 
with Mohammedanism which would ensure 
his going to heaven. He has married a 
Turkish woman, and has for ever aban- 
doned his country, his relations, and, what 
is more, his religion!” 





ALARMING SINKING OF WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE. 


The sinking of the bridge at Westmin- 
ster, lately the subject of so much grave 
speculation, it will be seen, from the article 
we subjoin, is no novelty. It had commenced 
nearly a century ago. The Westminster 
Journal, of September 12, 1747, contains a 
long article on thesubject, having a political 
and moral tendency, which opens thus:— 

A LUCUBRATION ON THE SINKING OF 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

The foundation of God, saith St. Paul, 
Standeth: but how weak is that of man, 
we have an instance in Westminster 
Bridge, which particularly affects me as 
author of the Westminster Journal. The 
magnificent fabrick, the work of man 
years, the admiration of all beholders, is 
sinking under its own weight; sinking when 
compleated, and though the sinking pier has 
had several years to settle. 

Westminster Bridge being a national 
work, we must look upon the accident as a 
public misfortune, though some private per- 
sons expected a benefit from it. The diver- 
sions at Vaux Hall I have not seen be- 
cause Westminster Bridge was not finish- 
ed. As many more people are of my mind, 
Mr. Tyers will be sufferer for a few years 
or two before we can visit his gardens 
without going by water. 

Mr. Lee, at the bridge foot on the Sua 
side, will lose the benefit also of letting his 
customers walk over the bridge, while 
their dinners were preparing, and their 
horses regaling in his stables. But these 
are private misfortunes, and‘ small, when 
compared with that, every man must feel, 
when he reflects on the failure of a foun- 
dation laid by the public. 

I must confess, that since I have lived at 
Westminster, Iam grown very much out 
of love with this word sinking. It was in 
Westminster that the church of St. John 
sunk, very visibly, to the surprise and ter- 


ror of all the pious people in the parish. 
And it was at Westminster, about thirty 
years ago, that his late honour invented the 
sinking fund, I should have said -~ it, 
because he called it his own child. est- 
minster, therefore, is a very bad place to lay 
foundations in. For it does not appear 
that they are the works in which heaven 
concurs, but merely the works of men. 

It may be suspected that I am writing 
on behalf of the watermen, who have 
prayed that the bridge might sink ever 
since it was begun. Not a fortnight ago, 
as I was coming in a boat through one of 
the arches which rests on the sinking pier, 
the man who rowed me, with an air of 
triumph, showed me the defect, and I was 
glad when I was past the danger. King 
James I suspected London Bridge, which 
has stood above 120 years since, and had 
then stood above 350. But as to favouring 
the watermen’s cause, none could be fur- 
ther from it than myself, who was always 
pleased with this stupendous work, which 
promised to be of equal use and magnifi- 
cence. 

How the foundations of a bridge could 
be laid, with certainty, when the river is 
not turned into another channel, I could 
not have thought, had I not been told of 
boring a great way down, to examine the 
soil; but this boring, it seems, is not an 
operation to be depended on. It is like 
the poring of a secret committee, which 
seldom looks far enough into the affairs it 
meets upon. We are never sure, it seems, 
of our bottom, and therefore must always 
build on precarious foundations. The whole 
earth, in the opinion of some philosophers, 
is but a kind of bridge, or crust to the great 
body of waters included in it; and while 
we lay a weight on the surface, to carry 
over an external vein, we are never sure 
that we shall not break a way into the cen- 
ter. 

Can we draw a more natural inference 
from all this, than “ That everything about 
Westminster is very subject to sinking, and 
that we should not have too much depend- 
ance on the most showy fabric there con- 
structed?” Mr. Walpole, whom, with all 
his faults, we must allow to have been a 
man of sense and penetration, was un- 
doubtedly conscious of this when he chose 
the epithet to his new fund. He told us, 
indeed; that: the use of it was to sink the 
national debt; but so little the effect of it 
has been, that many apprehend it will at 
last help to sink the nation. 

We may look upon this fund to be a 
bridge of more importance than that which 
has been these nine years carrying on with 
stone at Westminster. It was to afford us 
@ p out of the slough of despond, 
into the beautiful prospects in the land of 
hope; to carry us from real poverty, to 

















much. imag; riches; and to transport 
our fancies with the immense advantages 
that were to.accrue to us from what we had 
already expended. The annual charge. of 
keeping up this bridge, is vastly more than 
has been laid out on the whole fabrick over 
the river. We have hitherto walked. over 
it pretty contentedly, and the conservators 
of it daily swear that the structure is as 
sound as. when it was first erected.—It may 
be so, and bad enough. too, if it had not at 
first a solid foundation; for that is the main 
matter. 

As I doubt not but the misfortune.in the 
ne w stone bridge, will occasion a most strict 
examination, of the several. parts of it, in 
which some means of information may be 
struck out, that were not thought of before 
the cassines were sunk; so I could wish 
that a scrutiny, before it is too, late, was 
made into our great money bridge, to see 
that all is safe and substantial at the bot- 
tom of it. The original projector might de- 
ceive others or himself, and the fallacy not 
be discovered for want of enquiry; the 
building might look well, too, for 30 years, 
psig extremely tottering; as Westmin- 
ster Bridge, we perceive, did not appear to 


_ be in danger, till time had worn out all ap- 


prehensions of any. 

If abundance of people were to walk over, 
Westminster Bridge, and therefore many 
lives might be at once in danger; how man: 
more do at once trust for support on this, 
bridge of the funds, who must all drop at 
once, if the foundations of it should sink! 
Let us look therefore to the piers of it, by 
way of caution, till it shall be thought pro- 
per to examine them strictly by authority. 





THE GRAVE OF CHATTERTON, 


Mark yonder humble cemetery. where 

The ashes of the wealthy do not share. 

A dreary space, but only those that kn 

The chilling penury they bade adieu, 

And. equal to the buried great ones rest, 

While the grass waves above each peaceful breast. 

But there is one whose dust reposes here, 

To sympathy and fond remembrance dear. 

The ‘‘sleepless boy ”’ here takes his endless sleep, 

While Genius o’er his grave for aye doth weep— 

Her gifted son, lost Chatterton, the young, 

Sad wearer of the wreath which never hung, 

O’er the wrapt minstrel’s brow without the breath, 

Of pois’nous envy , withering as death. 

He was not sinless, no, but wayward youth. 

Might almost expiate the step from trath. 

But.there’s a spirit in th’ unpitying world, 

Plunging still deeper-those who are once hurl’d; 

By guilt or sorrow, from the envied height 

On which they stood like pinnacles of light. 

And ba “him, his “friends ” were adverse 
when ; 


He needed most the sympathies of men. 

Of those who in the smiles of fortune spoke 

The flatt’ring promises her frowning broke. 

It was not thus when erring Savage found 

The world a thorny wilderness around. 

The virtuous Johnson pitied nor forsook 

One still his friend despite the cold world’s look. 
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He, left to penury, and , and pride, 

Unlike his verse the poet died. 

Was there no spot his mortal part to reat, 

But here by poverty’s t footsteps press’d ? 
been ask'd, but sure unmenning sound 

Such queries have—the repose 

And there are mould’ring in this silent spot, 


The dress of pride, co’ 


ga soul. 
Thus Chatterton, tho Loy ms 


's 
lost and sleeping here, 
a art dear. 





Bebtews. 


Pawseys Ladies’ Repository. for 1845. 

This is among the most elegant, as it 
is assuredly among the most useful, of the 
fashionable publications of the season. 
There is a novelty as well as richness in 
its decoration. ey at once catch the 
eye, which feels ‘no disappointment as it 
passes. over its well-edited pages, and re- 
vels in all the agreeable varieties of his- 
tory, anecdote, poetry, and playfulness. 
The Historic Gallery, or Portraits and 

Paintings, with lives of the most Celebrated 

Men in every ageand country. Willoughby. 

Of this new and interesting work three 
parts are now before us. e arrange- 
ment is rather startling, when we see’ 
side. by side Charlemagne, in his iron 
crown, and Benjamin Franklin, in his 
hairy cap: when we find Cato with Ma- 
dame Clairan, and Cicero with Oliver 
Goldsmith.. The Gallery, however, when 
complete, will be eminently interesting; 
its embellishments: numerous and beauti- 
ful, and its cheapness, its intrinsie value 
considered, surpassing everything extant. 
We shalt notice it more: at large in a 
future number. 





She Gatherer, 


Iron Ships.—To ne sens. in- 
dustry it is pro to build iron ships 
on a target eke cas heretofore. It has 
been caléulated that a ship of wood cost- 
ing 72,0001, would uire 48,0002. for 
wood and 12,0001, for labour; one of iron, 
of the same cost, would require 67,000. 
for labour, and’ 5,000/. for iron, all pro- 
cured, and work executed, in this country. 

_.The Shirt Tree of America.—tIn the forest, 
of Oronook there is a tree which: often 
attains the height of fifty feet. The na- 
tives make shirts of the bark. of this. tree, 
which requires only to. be pipes off, 
and to be deprived of its red and fibrous 
parts. The shirt is thus formed without 
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seam. The head is thrust through one 
end, and lateral holes are cut to admit 
the arms. 

The Candlesticks on Protestant Altars. 


Each chandelle et grand chandelier 
The orthodox offends, 


placed them, who in word 
Remind of light but none afford. ‘ow 

A “Fair” Pun.—I remember (says Lord 
Eldon) I was coming away from the queen’s 
drawing-room in my fall dress as king’s 
counsel (Lord Clarendon, then Mr. Villiers, 
was with me), and we came into the room 
where the milliners were collected to see 
the fashions. Said I, “ Why, Villiers, I 
think that all the prettiest women are 
here.” One of the girls, and a most amaz- 
ingly beautiful creature she was, stood up, 
and said to another, “I am sure that gen- 
tleman is a ‘ Judge.’” 

Friends of Liberty.—The high-minded 
philanthropists of the United States have 
taken a singular way of showing their de- 
voted love of liberty, by going, as settlers, 
to Texas, where slavery is abblished, tak- 
ing. with them ne under the title of 
“ apprentices bound for 99 years.” 

Funerals of Mexican Children.—In Mexi- 
co the prevailing feeling is that the infant, 
when baptised, cannot die too soon. The 
death of young children is celebrated as 
an occasion of oyfulness, because the souls 
of the doiennd innocents are supposed to 
be ig“ Sg once, to — mon 

ing through purgatory. Gai 

pares Pac at te with caavened 
face and the hands folded as in prayer, the 
little corpse is set out, for a while, as a 
spectacle; then, without a coffin, but at- 
tended with music and flights of rockets, it 
is borne, sometimes by the mother herself, 
to the grave. After the burial-ceremony, 
friends and relatives meet at the bouse of 
the bereaved parents for the fandango, 
and there lay, sing, dance, drink, and re- 
joie over the introduction of the little one 
into the society of angels. 

General Yermoloff, the distinguished 
Russian artillery officer, has recently died 
at St. Petersburg. He held a high post in 
the Russian army, and had a seat in the 
council of the empire, and was aide-de- 
camp to the emperor. Itwas that emineut 
general to whom was entrusted the prepa- 
ration of the plan of the celebrated battle 
of Borodino, he being at that time chief of 
the staff. General Paskiewitsch has suc- 
ceeded to the deceased general’s command. 

The late Sir Peregrine Maitland—The 
friends of this gentleman, formerly com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in South In- 
dia, being desirous of testifying their res- 
pect for his character and principles, and 


for his disinterested zeal in the cause of 
christian truth in the East, have raised a 
fund for the institution of a prize in one of 
the English universities, and for the estab- 
lishment of two native scholarships at Bis- 
hop Corrie’s Grammar School at Madras 
—such prize and scholarship to be asso- 
ciated with the name of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. In pursuance of this design, the 
sum of £1000 is offered to the University 
of Cambridge for the purpose of instituting 
a prize, to be called “ Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land’s Prize,” for an English essay on some 
subject connected with pond pha comp of 
the be ae It is suggested that the prize 
should phen once in every three years, 
and sh consist of the accruing interest 
of the principal sum during the oper | 
i and, in addition to the sai 
= £1000, it is pro; to give a fur- 

er sum of £100 for the first prize. The 
candidates are to be Bachelors of Arts. 

Price of Tea in China.—The quantity 
annually imported from China to d 
is as follows:— 





Cost on board A’ Yields to 
in China per lb. revenue 
Ib. £ s. d £ 

20,000,000 750,000 0 9 _— 2,187,000 
16,000,000 800,000 1 0 1,750,000 
+ 5,000,000 312,500 1 3 546,875 
5,000,000 375,000 1 6 546,875 
4,000,000 400,000 2 0 437,500 
50,000,000 2,637,500 5,468,250 


Thus it will be seen, the ae price of 
tea there, is 2s., the lowest 9 

Blessing Cattle.—As in Italy, so it is the 
custom in Mexico, to have an annual con- 
secration of all domestic animals. On St. 
Anthony's day, the horses, mules, oxen, 
asses, dogs, » are led to the doors of 
certain churches, where, for a trifling con- 
sideration, they are sprinkled with holy 
water and receive the church’s benediction. 


Church Bells—The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal informs the cle that they can 
substitute cast-steel bars for the ordinary 
church bells with considerable advantage, 
as regards both tone and cheapness. Any 
clergyman can procure for shillin, 

a bar of cast steel producing a better tone 
than the ordinary small church bells, which 
cost from £4 to £6. 


On the Reception of the New Opera being 
described to be “a Blaze of Triump , 
pp cn a s bills announce, 
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